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Arms Dealers ‘Disappointed’ With Chinese 
Market 


OW 1711125988 Tokyo KYODO in English 1210 GMT 
17 Nov 88 


[Text] Beijing, Nov. 17 KYODO—Western arms suppli- 
ers who only two years ago hoped China's military 
modernization program would lead to an export 
bonanza now say they are disappointed with the Chinese 
market. 


Representatives and observers of Western companies 
attending the Asiandex 88 Military Exhibition in Beijing 
this week say they expect few sales will result from the 
show. 


Many of the Western companies who attended China’s 
first arms show held in 1986 have not turned up for this 
year’s exhibition, say those whc have come. 


Only a handful of American companies are at the exhi- 
bition this year, and even the stronger European pres- 
ence is down on two years ago. 


“For many companies it is not worth paying the cost of 
attending when they know there is little chance of any 
major contracts,” said one Western observer. 


Companies at the show cite China’s severe shortage of 
foreign exchange and the restricted military budget as 
the main reasons for the lack of major purchase orders. 


The People’s Liberation Army (PLA) is believed to have 
an enormous requirement for modern equipment to 
replace its aging weapons, often based on Soviet models 
of the 1950s and 1960s, but the Chinese Government has 
given the military low priority in budget allocations. 


The PLA has even been forced into manufacturing and 
trading televisions and motorcycles to boost its finances. 


According to Western arms specialists, financial difficul- 
ties are not the only ones facing companies trying to sell 
military goods in China. Some cite China’s difficulty in 
absorbing advanced Western technology, uncertain plan- 
ning and even extreme secretiveness as major obstacles 
to be overcome. 


According to one European supplier who requested 
anonymity, the Chinese buyers often do not fully under- 
stand the equipment they buy and are frequently plagued 
with operational difficulties after the equipment has 
been installed despite its having proved effective with 
other users. 


Sales to China require larger than usual backup in advice 
and spares, and uncertain planning procedures can dis- 
rupt and delay projects, he said. 


CHINA 1 


In one extreme case Britain’s Rolls-Royce sold its Spey 
engines to China in 1975 to power the planned B-7 
ground-attack aircraft, only to see the project cancelled 
even though the engines had already been purchased. 


The project was revived again in the 1980s and the 
aircraft is now due to fly for the first time this month. 


One company which sold naval electronics to China says 
the equipment is still sitting in the dock one year after 
delivery because the ships in which it is to be installed 
have not been finished. 


The manufacturers also say their job is made more 
difficult by the extreme secrecy which surrounds China’s 
military. 


The naval electronics exporter said that in other coun- 
tries the manufacturer will normally know what technol- 
ogy his equipment will be matched with, but in China 
this is often not revealed, making it difficult for the seller 
to guarantee the equipment will work properly after 
installation. 


The difficulty of penetrating the Chinese market and the 
small rewards mean that fewer defense manufacturers 
will make a major effort to sell to China, said one defense 
industry observer. 


Many will maintain a minimal presence and hope for 
better times in the future, he said. 


Beijing Military Exhibition Opens 


New Missiles Displayed at Beijing Exhibition 
HK2111035788 Hong Kong HSIN WAN PAO 
in Chinese 18 Nov 88 pp 3, 4 


[Special article” by coniributing reporter Wen Po (2429 
3134): “China’s Missiles of a New Type on Display in 
Beijing”) 


[Text] At the Second Beijing International Defense 
Technology Exhibition which opened on 15 November, 
businessmen from China and abroad were attracted by 
the large numbers of tactical missiles, particularly the six 
new types of missiles which reached the advanced world 
levels of the 1980’s and which were displayed in kind. 


The Rapidly Developing Missile Technology 


The China Precision Machinery Import and Export 
Corporation under the Ministry of Aviation and Astro- 
nautics Industry is responsible for the exports of China's 
missiles. Divided into the two categories of antiship 
missile and air defense missile, the six new types of 
missiles include: The C-301 model supersonic antiship 
missile, a highly effective weapon to attack large ships on 
the sea surface. The “Chinese Fiying Fish” C-802 model 
missile is a weapon to attack destroyers, corvettes, and 
landing ships. The new type of HQ-2B ground-to-air 
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missile that can be carried in trucks is a highly mobile all 
weather, all directional, and airspace missile. The 
“Flying Mongoose” FM-80 model ground-to-air missile 
is a weapon used to protect important facilities. The M! 
and MI-B unmanned rocket is 2 weapon to attack 
ground forces. It can also fire shrapnel and multiple 
warheads. 


In addition, the China Precision Machinery Import and 
Export Corporation also displayed 12 other types of 
missiles and 54 kinds of auxiliary high-tech products. 


After the founding of the PRC, China's missile technol- 
Ogy started from scratch and underwent a developing 
course of imitating, independent research, and seeking 
cooperation with foreign partners. 


In the early 1960's China produced its 56-km range SY-! 
model ship-to-ship missile by imitating the Soviet 
Union's “Deep River” [Ming He 0388 3109] model and 
made an initial success in this field. Later China relied 
on its own cfforts to develop the HY-2 missile which 
could hit the target at the range of 105 km. The HY-2A, 
HY-2B, and HY-2G series of missiles which equipped 
the army were all produced on the basis of the HY-2 
model. This HY-2 model missile is called “silkworm” by 
the Americans. 


From the end of the 1970's to the mid 1980's, China 
again developed some new types of missiles which 
included C-801, C-802, and C-301. 


China's “Flying Fish Missile” 


The appearance of the C-801 antiship missile looked 
very much like France’s “Flying Fish” missile. However, 
the personages in the international defense circles 
believed that the functions of the C-801 outstripped 
those of the “Flying Fish” and approached those of 
MM-38, MM-39, and MM-40. Hence, they simply called 
it the “Chinese Flying Fish.” Based on the C-801, China 

another model C-802 of which the range of 
fire reached 128 km, an increase of over 100 percent. 
With modern ground equipment and advanced turbojet 
engine as its motive power, this missile can match the 
“Harpoon” of the United States. 


The two types of antiship supersonic missiles displayed 
at the exhibition include: The C-10! and C-30!, the 
speed of both exceeds sound by 200 percent. It is 
noteworthy that this type of missile has not yet been 
produced by other countries. Hence, China is in the lead 
in this regard. 


China's missile technology has developed from the uni- 
tary ship-to-ship missile in the early days to the multi- 
functional missile that can be launched from the ship. 
the air, and the shore. China's ground-to-ground missile 
technology has also developed somewhat. 


CHINA 


Seeking International Cooperation 


\‘tewed from the technological level, the first generation 
of China’s tactical missiles has matured and the second 
generation has reached the international levels of the 
1980’s. Now China is further tackling key technological 
problems to perfect the missiles of the second genera- 
tion. In light of the needs of the Chinese Army, it has 
been reported that the new model HN ground-to-air 
missile of the second generation will be finalized very 
soon. Italy's ASPIDE missile technology will be intro- 
duced and applied to a medium and low altitude mis- 
siles. After its successful production, it will be installed 
on the China-made advanced fighters. 


Many countries expressed their interest in the HQ-2B 
supersonic ground-to-air missiles which could be carried 
by armored cars. A person of a relevant department 
disclosed that cocperation will be carried out with the 
United States in this regard. 


Following its founding in 1980, the China Precision 
Machinery Import and Export Corporation extensively 
established business contacts with dozens of countries 
and regions. 


China's missiles have been displayed on numerous occa- 
sions in Farnborough, Paris, and Singapore. At the first 
Beijing International Defense Technology Exhibition 
held in 1986, China displayed three types of sea defense 
missiles, one kind of M series ground-to-ground missile, 
and three kinds of ground-to-air missiles. At the current 
exhibition, China adopted a prudent attitude and no 
longer introduced its M series missiles. 


Viewed practically, China’s missile export is insignifi- 
cant compared with the military powers. The spokesman 
for the China Precision Machinery Import and Export 
Corporation said that China is selling missiles for the 
purpose of enhancing the normal defense of some coun- 
tries. China will never interfere in the internal affairs of 
other couniries. 


Drawing the Attention of Foreign Businessmen 


Foreign businessmen showed great interest in and paid 
close attention to China’s missiles displayed at the 
current exhibition. Businessmen and delegations from 
more than 20 countries inc'uding the Third World and 
the West came to watch the exhibition, ask for quota- 
tions, and hold ‘rade talks. The person of a relevant 
department is optimistic about the results of the current 
exhibition. 


Military Chiefs Tour Exhibition 
OW 1811155788 Beijing XINHUA in English 
1430 GMT 18 Nov 8&8 


[Text] Beijing, November 18 (XINHUA)}—Almost all 
China's top brass showed up today at the “Asiandex 88” 
arms exhibition here to demonstrate their commitment 
to the country’s modernization of its defense industry. 
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When Defense Ministe~ Qin Jiwei and hundreds of other 
army officers appeared at the China International Exhi- 
bition Center here this afternoon, their glittering uni- 
forms and epaulets attracted everybody's attention, add- 
ing another highlight to the six-day event which opened 
last Tuesday. 


At the Chinese pavilion, Qin Jiwei and eight other 
generals feasted their adept eyes on China-made weap- 
onry, which included missiles, aircraft, tanks and can- 
nons. He conveyed his thanks to domestic manufactur- 
ers on behalf of the country’s military. 


Intrigued by a missile made by the North Industrial 
Corporation, General Li Desheng, political commissar 
of China’s Defense University, even put the weapon to 
his shoulder to aim it. 


General Zhang Zhen, president of the Defense Univer- 
sity, and his old wartime friends surrounded a sard table 
featuring various ¢lectronic equipment, probably dis- 
cussing how to arm his students with the latest wonder 
weapons. 


Pointing to the 13 missile exhibits, some of which have 
already won sales contracts from foreign purchasers, 
former Defense Minister Geng Biao told Chinese pro- 
ducers that their missiles are competitive in the world 
market with a technology edge and lower prices. 


The enthusiastic visitors also toured foreign pavilions, 
carefully asking exhibitors about the functions and 
prices of their products. 


According to the organizers of the exhibition, 113 arms 
producers from 13 countries and regions are attending 
the event, which will also feature a series of technical 
seminars. 


Yan Jici, vice-chairman of the National People’s Con- 
gress Standing Committee, and Zhou Peiyun, vice- 
chairman of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference, were also present at the show today. 


4 Guided-Missile Frigates Sold to Thailand 
HK1911013588 Hong Kong SOUTH CHINA 
MORNING POST in English 19 Nov 88 p 7 


[By Seth Faison in Beijing} 


[Text] Chinese officials yesterday confirmed the sale of 
four guided-missile frigates to Thailand, the latest in a 
series of arms deals and growing military co-operation 
between the two countries. 


The 110-metre vessels were ordered by Thailand from 
the China State Shipbuilding Corporation. 


Models of the frigates were uu aisplay at the corpora- 
tion’s booth at Beijing six-day international arms exhi- 
bition, Asiandex, which closes temorrow. 


CHINA 


The value of the deal was not disclosed, but a Chinese 
official, Mr Chen Young, said it would be about 30 
percent below the international market price, in part 
because of China's close relations with Thailand. 


The move welcomed by the United States, another firm 
Thai ally, has at the same time alarn.ed Southeast Asian 
countries worried about the expansion of Chinese mili- 
tary influence in the region. 


The stockpile and other military issues are expected to be 
high on the agenda when Thai arniy chief General 
Chavalit Yongchaiyudh visits Beijing next week. 


Military co-operation in opposing the Vietnam-backed 
regime in Kampuchea was also discussed at length 
during a recent visit to Thailand by Chinese premier Li 
Peng. 


Arms Fair Gives Impetus to Defense Industry 
HK2111015688 Beijing CHINA DAILY (BUSINESS 
WEEKLY SUPPLEMENT) in English 21 Nov 88 p 1 


[By staff reporter Xie Songxin] 


[Text] Last week’s arms fair at Beijing’s International 
Exhibition Centre should have given fresh impetus to 
China's defence industry, which is fighting for its peace- 
time survival. 


Foreign military officers and arms dealers are already 
negotiating and arranging further contact with Chinese 
manufacturers after getting a close look at the nation’s 
arms industry at the Asian Defence Technology Exhibi- 
tion (Asiandex Beijing’88) which was scheduled to end 
on Sunday, November 20. 


To attract potential buyers, eight Chinese firms exhib- 
ited their newly-developed weapons, including missiles, 
in over 3,300 square metres of floor space. Some of the 
weapons were being shown in public for the first time. 


China’s weapons are generally cheaper and easier to 
operate than those produced elsewhere. However, cen- 
tral government policy could hold back arms exports. 


China will only sell arms to strengthen the importer’s 
national defence capabilities or safeguard regional peace 
and stability. 


“We have never sold, and never will sell, arms to 
countries engaged in regional conflict,” said Li Gong, an 
official of the Xinshidai Corporation, the co-sponsor of 
Asiandex. 


Wu Huanhua, vice-president cf China North Industries 
Corporation (Norinco), the country’s largest arms firm, 
said: “When a profitable export plan contradicts govern- 
ment principles, we don’t hesitate to back out.” 
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However, he added that China could not guarantee that 
its weapons would never reach improper and unintended 
destinations because international arms dealers were so 
profit-orientated. 


A limited amount of orders from the People’s Liberation 
Army—which has been cut back by | million men—and 
a shortage of hard currency have meant a reduction in 
military assistance. Now the Chinese ordnance industry 
has to rely on arms sales abroad, said Wu. 


He added that half Norinco’s 170 plants and 700,000 
workers were producing civilian products because of 
insufficient military orders. 


And Li said: “Civilian production will play a major part 
in China’s ordnance industry in the future. "But we have 
to maintain some facilities for arms production in case 
c* war.“ 


Wu said: “Although our technology is not always as 
advanced as that in some Western countries, it is still 
good enough for us to go into the export market.” 


Shi Guoyan, a senior engineer with the China Great Wall 
Corporation, said: “Our research used to depend on 
funds allocated by the government. But since the gov- 
ernment cut off the money supply we have had to export 
our satellite launching services to earn enough money to 
go on.” 


China began to sei] arms when it adopted a policy of 
opening to the outside world. However, its sales figures 
are slight compared with the big Western powers. 


CHINA 


Wu said that Norinco’s development was the result of 
the transition from military assistance to arms sales. 


Although government officials will not disclose the des- 
tinations for Chinese arms shipments, Wu said 
Norinco’s arms were destined for Third World countries 
with friendly relations with China. 


Norinco exports conventional weapons—guns, artillery, 
munitions and military vehicles. 


“The technical level of some of our conventional arms 
matches the output from most foreign countries, and our 
after-sales service is very good,” Wu said. 


Besides selling arms, China is also prepared to export 
technology overseas. 


“We are wiliing to co-operate with friendly countries to 
help them build up their own independent defence 
industry,” Wu said. “China does not simply pursue 


China’s defence industry had always been self-reliant 
and intended to stay that way, he added. 


But “this policy does not rule out co-operation with 
Western countries,” Wu continued, adding that Norinco 
had already co-operated with the United States, France 


For example, the corporation is working with a French 
company on the production of an amoured car. The 
French will supply the armament technology and the 
Chinese will manufacture the car. A prototype was on 
show at Asiandex. 
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INTRABLOC 


UN Delegates Speak on Disarmament 


Jaroszek Delivers Address 
LD2010022288 Warsaw PAP in English 
1838 GMT 19 Oct 88 


[Text] New York, Oct. 19—During a disarmament 
debate, which began here in the U.N. General Assemb- 
ly’s Political Committee, Poland’s representative—Dep- 
uty Minister of Foreign Affairs Henryk Jaroszek, pre- 
sented Poland’s stand on basic disarmament issues and 
the shaping of a universal system of peace and interna- 
tional security. 


Acknowledging a significant improvement of the inter- 
national climate, and especially the beginning of the 
process of real disarmament, the speaker deemed as 
important that a real contribution, strengthening these 
favourable trends, be made by all states and interna- 
tional community as a whole. “The goal is to transform 
the present improvement of the international climate 
into a lasting, irrevocable state. The best, and at the same 
time necessary, test of this irrevocability should be 
further significant concrete international agreements in 
the field of disarmament—both nuclear and conven- 
tional,” Jaroszek said. 


“The socialist states are prepared to dynamically meet 
these challenges facing the international community and 
the world organization. This is clearly evidenced by the 
documents adopted on July 16th, 1988, in Warsaw by 
the Warsaw Treaty Political Consultative Committee: 
the communique, statement on negotiations on the 
reduction of armed forces and conventional arms ments 
in Europe, and a document concerning ecological secu- 
rity,” Jaroszek added. 


Jaroszek, who acted as the secretary of the PCC 
Warsaw meeting, also said: “The highest body of our 
alliance put forward a broad list of proposals. They strive 
towards the elimination of negative factors from inter- 
national life, towards further improvement of the situa- 
tion in Europe and the world, towards the achievement 
of concrete progress in disarmament.” 


The speaker recalled that the PCC conference deemed as 
priorities the following issues: the signing of a treaty on 
the fifty-percent reduction of offensive strategic missiles 
of the Soviet Union and the United States, the introduc- 
tion of a universal and total ban on nuclear weapons 
experiments, the signing of a convention on the elimina- 
tion of chemical weapons as well as the reduction of 
armed forces and conventional armaments in Europe 
and also the reduction of military expenditures. At the 
same time it was stressed that the money saved on 
armaments could be directed towards accelerating the 
economic and scial development of states. 


EAST EUROPE 5 


Poland’s representative noted with satisfaction that the 
joint plan of the socialist countries expressed tr: the PCC 
documents covered a number of elements contained in 
the Polish plan of reducing armaments and increasing 
confidence in central Europe, cormmonly known as the 
Jaruzelski Plan. 


Jaroszek pointed to the fact that iv. its present form the 
plan, despite the fact that it concerns the European 
region, due to the political importance of central Europe 
and the amassing of an enormous arsenal of nuclear and 
conventional weapons in it had in reality a wider signif- 
icance, even a universal one. 


“The Jaruzelski plan is an original, Polish contribution 
bringing closer the realization of the joint initiative of 
the socialist states concerning the shaping of a universal 
system of peace and international security. It also is 
evidence that Poland is an active and important partner 
in the disarmament dialogue,” he concluded. 


CSSR Takes Part in Debate 
LD0411092688 Prague CTK in English 
1959 GMT 3 Nov 88 


[Text] New York Nov 3 (CTK correspondent)—Czech- 
oslovakia has constructively contributed to the strength- 
ening of the structure of security ami cooperation in 
Eurupe by its proposal for the creation of a ,one cf 
cooperation, confidence and good-neighbour reiations 
on the line dividing the NATO and Warsaw Treaty 
states, Czechoslovak representative Jiri Paviovsky said 
in the general debate on disarmament problems in the 
Political and Security Committee here today. 


This proposal is based on a combination of measures of 
military and non-military character, he stressed, and 
pointed out also the joint proposal of Czechoslovakia 
and the GDR for the creation of a Central European 
chemical-free zone. This idea is in full harmony with the 
effort for a quick conclusion of a world treaty on the ban 
on and liquidation of these weapons, Paviovsky said. 


Czechoslovak permanent representative in the U.N. 
Evzen Zapotocky welcomed in the plenary session of the 
General Assembly agreements on Kampuchea concluded 
at a meeting of all sides involved in Jakarta. These 

ts stress the necessity of a political solution 
which, apart from the withdrawal of Vietnamese volun- 
teers, requires the prevention of the return of the Pol Pot 


regime. 
CSSR Addresses Disarmament at CSCE Plenary 
Session 


LD041 1032188 Pragu’ CTK in English 
1621 GMT 3 Nov 88 


[Text] Vienna Nov 3 (CTK Correspondent)}—The signif- 
icance of the recent session of the Warsaw Treaty foreign 
ministers was stressed here today by Ludek Hand, head 
of the Czechoslovak delegation to the Vienna discussions 
on the reduction of armed forces and armament in 
Central Europe. 
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The session confirmed the preparedness of the member 
States to do everything for a real turn in the world 
politics towards the strengthening of peace, disarma- 
ment and development and cooperation, he said. 


In connection with the discussions here he pointed out 
the necessity to draw a lesson fron: the current course of 
the negotiations for the future discussions or conven- 
tional disarmament in the whole of Europe and under- 
lined that both sides consider the Vienna discussions 


A lesson should be drawn from the current discussions in 
spite of the fact that the obstacles were too big this time 
to make it possible to achieve an agreement, Ludek 
Hand! said, and expressed concern over some signals 
indicating the possibility of some tactical and method- 
ological procedures being repeated, regardless of the 
lesson drawn from the Vienna discussions. H« Ould 
the theories on the need for a deep asymmetrica: *duc- 
tion only on the side of the Warsaw Treaty and mere 
cosmetic adjustments on the NATO side as a sine qua 
non condit‘on be explained otherwise, the Czechoslovak 
representative asked. 


The unwillingness of the West to admit asymmetry on its 
side is well known and arouses concern, he stressed. 


Kessler Receives Warsaw Pact 
AU0711165588 East Berlin NEUES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 4 Nov 88 p 2 


[Text] Berlin (ADN)}—Army General Heinz Kessler, 
SED Central Committee Politburo member and minister 
of national defense, received a delegation of the Techni- 
cal Committee of the Warsaw Pact Joint Armed Forces 
at the end of their several-day visit to the GDR on 
Thursday [3 November]. The delegation was led by 
Colonel General Petr Mamchur [spelling of name as 
published], deputy supreme commander of the Joint 
Armed Forces. 


During the friendly exchange of opinion in the Defense 
Ministry, Army General Heinz Kessler referred to the 
positive results of the meeting of the Warsaw Pact 
Defense Ministers’ Committee in Prague in October 
1988, at which further disarmament, security, and con- 
fidence-building steps were discussed. He said that close 
cooperation between the fraternal countries’ armies in 
the collective defense of the Warsaw Pact states and in 
the protection of their peoples’ peaceful work is of vital 
importance. In connection with the emerging tendency 
toward a recovery in the situation in Europe, the states of 
the socialist defense alliance have proposed replacing the 
dangerous concept of “security through intensi‘ied 
armament” by the principle of “security through con- 
trolled bilateral disarmament and cooperation,” the 
minister stressed. 


EAST EUROPE 


Colonel General Petr Mamchur conveyed cordiai greet- 
ings from Soviet Marshal Viktor Kulikov, supreme com- 
mander of the Warsaw Pact Joint Armed Forces, which 
Army General Heinz Kessler reciprocated in the same 
way. 


Taking part in the meeting were Colonel General Joa- 
chim Goldbach, deputy minister of national defense and 
chief of technology and weaponry, and Colonel! General 
Viadimir Meretskov, representative of the Warsaw Pact 
Joint Armed Forces Suprerme Commander in the GDR’s 
National People’s Army. 


Army Assess Issues. CECE 
AU1611120288 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
12 Nov 88 p 6 


[Interview with Lieutenant-General Jiri Brychta, first 
deputy chief of general staff of the Czechoslovak Peo- 
ple’s Army, and Colonel Viadimir Mohyla, representing 
the Czechoslovak People’s Army at the CSCE follow-up 
meeting in Vienna, by Stanislav Stibor: “Where Should 
One Start?”] 


[Excerpts] How should the problems that have accumu- 
lated in the sphere of military security be resolved, 
particularly in Europe? What hope is there that the 
Vienna meeting of countries that signed the Helsinki 
Final Act will achieve progress in issues that are so 
important for mankind? We put these questions to 
prominent Czechoslovak military experts—Lieutenant 
General Jiri Brychta, first deputy chief of the general 
staff of the Czechoslovak People’s Army (CSLA), and 
Colonel Viadimir Mohyla, CSLA representative at the 
Vienna follow-up meeting. 


[Stibor] Where should one start in speedily solving the 
problems that have accumulated, and what basis could 
future negotiaions on confidence-building and security 
measures and on disarmament in Europe have? 


[Brychta)} [Passage omitted] Security must be understood 
comprehensively. It must include both military, ecolog- 
ical, economic, and social aspects. This is how security is 
being considered at the sessions. 


{[Mohyla] Every negotiating forum is based on a man- 
date, i.e. on a kind of program that determines the 
sequence and content of issues, and also on the methods 
and mechanism of negotiations. The 23 NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries have been working a mandate on 
disarmament in meetings since February 1987; other 
issues are being considered by the CSCE follow-up 
meeting in Vienna. From the viewpoint of broader 
negotiations, the prerequisites for the disarmament pro- 
cess could be created in negotiations on the military 
doctrines of the two military groupings. 


[Brychta] It is appropriate to again recall that mutual 
security must be based on a lower level of military 
confrontati%n, on a gradual (and in the final stage total) 
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elimination of nuclear and other kinds of weapons of 
mass annihilation. Other military potertials should be 
limited to a level sufficieat for defense. 


[Stibor] Does this mear that the views on common 
security a.e¢ noi yet full: -ystallized? 


[Brychta] This mainly applies te the West, which has so 
far failed to respond comprehensively to the call for a 
comparison of military doctrines and for the adoption of 

appropriate conclusions for negotiations. Also, it has not 
responded 10 proposals on the comprehensive system of 
international security and the well-known “common 
European home” rade at the Warsaw session 
of the Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Committee. 
[passage omitted] 


[Stibor] What is the real prospect of reopening the 
Conference on Confidence-Building Measures and Secu- 
rity and on Disarmament in Europe already this year, as 
laid down in the recent Budapest statement of Warsaw 
Pact foreign ministers? 


[Brychta] [passage omitted] The present problem is that 
even if the Stockholm conference should reopen, it 
would proceed in two definite, sp.cific, parallel forum ; 
of negotiations: One would be dealing with confidence- 
building and security measures, with the participation of 
35 countries; the other with issues of conventional 
disarmament throughout Europe. with the states rallied 
in the NATO and Warsaw Pact military-political group- 
ings of 16 and 7 states respectively. [passage omitted] 
The current problem is that the West, under pressure 
from certain countries (and, I would say, particularly the 
United States), has begun to emphatically insist that the 
negotiations of the 23 should basically be totally auton- 
omous. This could mean that the 12 neutral and non- 
aligned countries, which have always played a positive 
role, could never join the European disarmament pro- 
cess. However, it is these states that feel the need most, 
and they approach the issue in this spirit. It would be 
quite logical for them to participate, since disarmament 
should take place on the basis of the Madrid mandate in 
the zone reaching from the Atlantic to thc Urals—in fact, 
throughout Europe. 


[Stibor] What is the West's main reason for adopting this 
stand? 


[Mohyla}] No doubt there are several reasons. | person- 
ally believe that t*. main one is the West's fear that the 
disarmament process could fall under the scrutiny of all 
European countries. In fact, it has become usual for the 
individual follow-up meetings to jointly evaluate the 
resuits and sei new tasks. In the present situativn the 
militarisi Western circles find it impossible to “swallow” 
the tact that tiey would have to reader account for the 
commitrrents they have adopted, which would in fact 
mean a complete “green light” for the disarmament 
process. 
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[Stibor] Is this the main reason wiy the Vienna fol- 
low-up meeting (which was to have wound up its work by 
working out the mandate by the middle of this year) has 
still not ended? 


[Brychta] It is. At least, this is true i 
eee See ene So 


concluded until balanced results are achieved in all three 
baskets together, and in each of them separately. Specif- 


two negotiating forums, creating prerequisites for con- 
tinuing them in the sphere of strengthening confidence, 
and adopting qualitatively new measures. 


[Stibor] Are there any other reasons? 


{[Mohyla] There are several, and some of them have 
already been mentioned here. The main ones lie in the 
rather complicated problems under discussion at the 
follow-up meeting and at the consultations of the Group 
of 23 states. Let us at least recall that more than 150 
proposals have been submitted at the follow-up meeting 
alone. It is also none too easy to formulate a mandate 
that would fix the main orientation of conventional 
disarmament throughout Europe for a longer period. 
The NATO countries have not brought a comprehensive 
concept to the negotiations—for quite some time they 
have been searching (and in fact are still searching) for a 
compro—ise primarily among themselves. This is no, 
speeding up the actual i either. The period 
preceding the U.S. elections and the fact that the old U.S. 
Admizistration was incapable of pushing through the 
idea of an accelerated conclusion of negotiations has also 
had @ negative impact. And last, but not least, certain 
Western countries are showing a tendency to imbue the 
negotiations with an atmosphere that would permit them 
to acquire unilateral advantages in one of the spheres 
under negotiation. 


[Stibor] What can you say of the CS®°2's role at the 
negotiations? 


[Brychta] The process of all-European negotiations is 
characterized by the fact that 35 sovereign states are 
involved. And it is immaterial whether these states are 
large or smaii. This represents an opportunity for the 
CSSR, situated on the line of contact between the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO states, and is also the reason 
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He went on to stress that the spirit of military and 
political confrontation in Europe represents a typical 


all political, military, and other activities on this conti- 
nent. The same applies to other regions. Therefore, the 


| 


are, the better it 

coo-.ration of the peoples, peace, and genuine interna- 
tional security. 

After also mentioning severe consequences of con- 


extinguished in accordance with the ups and downs of 
Seviet-American relations, gives us the right to suspect 
that they might incite new disasters at the expense of the 
peoples at sorme future date. It is therefore essential that 
a solution to these regi problems must orginate 
primarily and directly the states concerned. 


In conclusion, Muhamet Kapllani stated: It is obvicus 
that in order to initiMe a genuine process of disarma- 
ment, what 1s required 13 the political will. This must be 


i 
it 
! 
: 


[Text] There has been more and more talk recently about 
turning *he Mediterranean from a region of the super- 
powers’ miliary confrontation into a zone of peace and 
cooperation This has long been an aspiration, as old as 
it 18 legitimate, for the Mediterranean peoples and coun- 
tres who have more than once shown their concern by 
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drawing attention to the danger posed by the continued 
concentration of the superpowers’ military fleets in the 
Mediterranean basin. However, it is calculation on a 
grand scale for the superpowers, in the name of these 
aspirations, to present pins and programs for imcreasing 
this military and naval presence, which has turned the 
Mediterranean into one of the most militarized of the 
seas. The Soviet “operational plan for the defense of the 
Mediterranean,” recently given such great publicity by 
Moscow, is also of such content and character. 
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area. In discussing the Mediterranean, Soviet propa- 
ganda media openly state that “its defense cannot be 
achieved without the cooperation of the great powers,” 
which primarily implies A: yerican-Soviet military coop- 
eration. 


Neither the Soviet Union nor the United States of 
Amenca are Mediterranean countries, the Mediterra- 
mcs does not belong to thera and they have no business 
there. It xs precisely this unjustifiable presence that 
increases tension and creates great dangers for the free- 
dom and independence of the peoples of this region. 
Many past and present events show that the mulitary 
fleets and troops of one superpower or another, stationed 
im the Mediterrant.an basin, support the policies of 
hegemony and domination pursued by the USSR anc the 
U.S.A. in the Mediterranean, as in other regions of the 
world. Under such conditions, can we talk of the real 
defense of the Mediterranean without climinating the 
fundamental reason for tension and danger, which 1s the 


two superpowers’ 


All Mediterranean countries and peopics aspire and 
struggle for the rea! iransformation of the Mediterranean 
into a region of peace and couperation. The Mediterra- 
nean region could truly be such an arca of genuine 
security only if peace were not threatened by the pres- 
ence of American and Soviet fleets. The Mediterranean 
caanot be guarded by the superpowers’ gunboats; the 
free and independent defense and development of the 
countries of the Mediterranean, as of all European 
countnes, can only be ensured by breaking the political 
and military chains of Washington and Moscow. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


U.S. INF Delegaton Ends Inspections in GDR 
LD3110191488 East Berlin ADN International Service 


in German 1622 GMT 31 Oct 88 


{Excerpt} Berlin (ADN)—The U.S. INF inspectors who 
have been in the GDR since 30 October today ended 
their inspections. During its stay in the GDR the group 
inspected former Soviet Army bases on the basis of the 
Soviet-U_.S. Treaty or the Elimination of Intermediate- 
and Shorter-Range Missiles, which wes signed 8 Decem- 
ber 1987. In Weissenfels (Halle Bezirk), and in Jena- 
Forst (Gera Bezirk) they checked the compicte with- 
drawal of OTR-23 (SS-23) missiles and could see for 
themselves that there are no longer any Sovict OTR-23 
type mussiles statsoncd in the installations. 


The GDR has fulfilled its obligations to aid the United 
States during inspections on its territory im accordance 
with the agreement between the GDR. USSR. and the 
CSSR in connection with the INF Treaty. 
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The U.S. imspection group was seen off at Leipzig- 
Schkeuditz Airport by representatives from the GDR 
Forcten and Defense Ministries and from the Moscow 
Nuctear Risk Keduction Center. which is attached to the 
Soviet Forces based in the GDR. [passage omutied] 


Editerial Demands Chemical Weapons Ean 
AU0311120188 East Berlin NEVES DEVTSCHLAND 
in German 31 Oct 88 p 2 


{[“H&™ editorial: “Away With Chemical Weapons’ ] 


[Text] Fraece has invited all interested countries to 
paiticipate im an micrnational conference to be held 
carly in January 1989, at which the 1925 Geneva Proto- 
col banning the use of chemical and bactcriclogical 
weapons could be corroborated. This proposal by Presi- 
dent Muttcrrand was i i welcomed by the 
GC, m perticular because such a conference can be 
helpt i in getting nearer to a more far-reaching goal—a 
chemical weapons ban. 


Such a ban 1s known .0 represent an important compo- 
neni of the peace and disarmament proposals submitted 
by the Warsaw Pact member countries. Bul western 
governments, tco, including the FRG, have committed 


In fact, the representatives of 40 countries in Geneva 
have for a jong time been negotiating a convention on 
the destruction of chemical weapons and a ban 0-1 their 
development, production, storage, proliferation, aud 
san. Seapat Goria iia Same one 
justified hope that the convention would be signed 
before the end of 1988. 


However, at this very moment, the U_S. chief negotiator, 
Ambassador Max Kampeiman, made zn appearance and 
announced that the whole thing is useless, and a ban is 
bound to fail because of verification problems. The 
NATO leadership hastily adopted the same position. 


In view of this state of affairs, we are anxsous to recall the 
proposal submitted by the GDR and the CSSR and 
addressed to the FRG Government, to create a chemical 
weapons-free zone in central Europe. First, this would be 
a concrete step on the path to a global ban. Second. those 


Oskar Fischer said before the 43d UN General Assem- 
bly: “An exchange of data on chemicals which would be 
affected by a convention, as well as model inspections mn 
enterprises of the chemical industry would be conducive 
to the conclusion of an agreement. The GDR has made 
available relevant data. other countnes are called upon 
to do so, too.” 


for Kampeiman’s “arguments.” In the final analysis, is it 
not the obstinacy of a certain clique of generals and the 


*, 
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profit interests of big companies, that is behind the 
destructive U.S. attitude—those companies which in the 
fall of 1987 started production of new, so-called binary 
chemical weapons? 


Should the forces of peace, common sense, and realism 
not succeed in restraining the arms fanatics, and in 
liberating mankind from the threat of such horrible 
weapons of mass destruction, particularly chemical 


weapons? 


NATO General Criticized for Attitude 
AU1111165988 East Berlin NEUES DEUTSCHLAND 
in German 10 Nov 88 p 2 


[“W.M.” 
Expert”] 


[Text] Even as NATO secretary general, .he former FRG 
Defense Minister Woerner continues his lifework, which 
is to incessautly conjure up the horror picture of the 
threat from the East. He accuses all who think differently 
of “dangerously misjudging” the situation. The arms 
potential of the Warsaw Pact “has not decreased by the 
slightest extent,” he claims. “The Soviet Union contin- 
ues to invest in military equipment without inierruption, 
without making any reduction.” 


commentary: “Recommendations of an 


Real experts see things differently. William A. Arkin, 
head of the program for national security at the Wash- 
ingtcn Institute for Political Studies, bases his analysis of 
the situation on the Warsaw Pact military doctrinc, 
which is ‘‘aimed at military equality and equal security 
for all,” as he points out. He mentions the fact that \he 
Soviet Union suspended its nuclear tests for 19 mor.ths 
on a unilateral basis as evidence of this. Despite the 
Cautious attitude ir. the West, all signs hint that there is 
no development within the Soviet Armed Forces that is 
not in agreement with official USSR statements. 


Arkin stresses that essential changes have taken place in 
the Soviet arms production and provides numerous 
details to prove this. According to information from CIA 
circles, Soviet military expenditure is declining. This was 
also admitted by U.S. Chicf of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Crowe during the visit to the United States by his 


counterpart Akhromeyev. 


On the basis of all these changes, Arkin draws the 
conclusion that the United States should take advantage 
of the Soviet willingness to negotiate mutually advanta- 
geous solutions. The new President of the United States 
himself should make constructive proposals and not only 


react to proposals, he suggests. 


The NATO secretary general would be well-advised to 
bear in mind this recommendation from Washington. 
However, he first would have to step down from the 
propaganda platform and face the facts. He should try to 
find out what really serves the security interests of the 
NATO states. 
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HUNGARY 


Hungary’s Gyula Horn Addresses North Atlantic 


LD1511133588 Budapest MTI in English 
1152 GMT 15 Nov & 


[Text] Hamburg, November 15 (MTI}—Gyula Horn, 
state secretary of the Hungarian Foreign Ministry, 
addressed the session of the North Atlantic Assembly in 
Hamburg on Tuesday. This was the first time in the 
history of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization that 
the Western military alliance invited an .\fficial repre- 
sentative of a member state of the Warsaw Treaty to the 
conference of the Assembly. A delegation of parliamen- 
tarians of the North Atlantic Assembly visited Hungary 
this spring, and it was following the visit that they 
requested Gyula Horn to hold a lecture in the body’s 
political committee under the title “Creating European 
Security and Cooperation’. 


Among others [as received], Gyula Horn noted: We still 
cannot talk about the irreversibility of the European 
security and cooperation process, in spite of the favour- 
able international developments that have taken place in 
the past period. Over the past some 15 years, the abyss 
between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty further widened 
conceptionally and with respect to the military develop- 
ment programmes. While the Western alliance placed 
emphasis on qualitative components, East Europe con- 
tinues to keep c.uantitative factors in view. Tixe material- 
technical basis of reciprocal confidence has further 
weakened, and—on both sides—this strengthened the 
positions of those who believe in confrontation. A prom- 
ising development in the unfavourabk process is the 
confidence building agreement reached in Stockholm in 
the autumn of 1986. 


Mr Horn termed the coming into being of reciprocal 
dependency between the states as ar objective circum- 
stance which makes the states of Europe interested in 
safeguarding the stability of one another. He evaluated, 
and welcomed, the agreement between the CMEA and 
the EEC, and the consultations between the NATO and 
Warsaw Trety member states to be the enlivening of 
political contacts and dialogue within Europe. 


Mr Horn took the stand that it is necessary to reduce 
conventional weapons and armed forces to a level which 
exclusively serves defence goals by eliminating the attack 
capability. He said: Hungary is ready to make public the 
data of its military budgei and armed forces, in the 
process of disarmament. 


Mr Horn called for the states to ensure the free practice 
of human rights in all places. Respect for the fundamen- 
tal political, economic and social rights, the development 
of humanitarian relations is a determining criteria of the 
democratism of the state in question, irrespective ~/ the 
social system, he said. 
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No single country can leave out of consideration its 
obligations accepted in international contracts, the rec- 
ommendations of the U.M. Charter, the Helsinki Final 
Act and other international documcnts. Consequently, 
the conduct of the individual states attested in the field 
of human rights considerably influences their relations 
to other states, the cause of detente and cooperation. The 
position of the Hungarian People’s Republic is that the 
international institutional frameworks that serve to 
enforce human rights should be further strengthened. A 
European-scale signalling and controlling system should 
be set up and the possibility of a joint stand created 
against those who violate human rights. A task of key 
importance is to further enrich and strengthen the Hel- 
sinki Final Act in this sense, said Hungarian State 
Secretary of the Foreign Ministry Gyula Horn, in his 
contribution at the North Atlantic Assembly. 


Hungarian Delegate Comments on Arms Talks 
LD1711234888 Budapest MTI in English 
2227 GMT 17 Nov 8&8 


[Text] Vienna, November 17 (MT1i)}—Hungary looks to 
the planned European-scale talks on the reduction of 
armed forces and conventional weapons with great 
hopes and expectations, said Hungarian Ambassador 
Janis Nagy on Thurs.'ay in Vienna, at the session of the 
central European arms reduction talks. 


Mr Nagy, who is heading the Hungarian delegation to 
the Vienna conference, noted that the central European 
talks that have been in prorress with the participation of 
19 countries for more than 15 years have been very 
useful in many respects. However, they are now at a 
deadlock, as the efforts of the Eastern and Western sid 
attending the talks have not been successfully coordi- 
nated. Therefore, the Budapest appeal of the Warsaw 
Treaty member states made two years ago, and the 
Brussels statement of the NATO foreign ministers, both 
took a stand for a more promising solution and for 
disarmament talks to be held in a European context. 


The ambassador stressed that Hungary, together with the 
other European countries, is interested in these talks 
yielding results as early as possible. It expects that 
Hungary will be directly concerned in the measures of 
the first agreement to be reached there, and the country 
will do everything possible to implement the obligations 
that fall on it. The related increase in Hungarian activity 
and commitment coincides with the country’s obliga- 
tions accepted in the Warsaw Treaty, and its autonomy 
within this alliance and in the European disarmament 
process. 


Mr Nagy promised the support of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to all proposals of a constructive spirit which 
can bring about the reaching of agreements at the future, 
wider negotiation forum, particularly any agreement 
referring to Hungarian territory and the armed forces 
stationed theyre. 
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The Hungarian position is that the confidence-building 
effect of certain unilateral measures cannot be doubted if 
they are taken in the framework of a multi-sided disar- 
mament process. It is in this spirit that Hungary con- 
ceives the reduction of its own forces and armaments, 
similarly to the withdrawal of the Soviet troops stationed 
in its area, Mr Nagy stressed. In conclusion, he voiced 
his hope that the Western countries will make efforts 
sincerely to promote the creation of conditions that will 
make possible the implementation of these goals. 


ROMANIA 


Romanian at UN on International Security 
AU2610194088 Bucharest AGERPRES in English 
1919 GMT 26 Oct 88 


[“Romanian Represeniative’s Address to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Political and Security Committee”— 
AGERPRES headline] 


[Text] United Nations (AGERPRES) 26/10/1988— 
Within the general debates in the UN General Assembly 
Political and Security Committee, Romania’s permanent 
representative to the United Nations presented his 
country’s proposals on the main issues related to disar- 
mament and the establishment of peace and interna- 
tional security. 


Referring to the current international situation, the 
Romanian representative showed that although in com- 
parison to the previous session some steps were made 
towards nuclear disarmament and the negotiated settle- 
ment of litigious problems, the world situation remains 
complex and grave. A radical and decisive change has 
not yet been made towards peace and security, towards 
strengthening mutual confidence, observance of equality 
among states, of their independence and sovereignty. 


The address emphasized President Nicolae Ceausescu’s 
appreciation that the fundamental question of our epoch 
is the achievement and defence of the supreme right of 
peoples, of mankind to life, to peace and to a free and 
dignified existence. In those conditions, all the efforts 
should be rnade primarily for translating into fact the 
Soviet-American treaty on the liquidation of medium- 
and shorter. range nuclear missiles and for concluding, as 
soon as possible, the treaty on the fifty-percent reduction 
of the nuclear strategic weapons of the USA and the 
USSR, as well as for adopting any other disarmament 
measures conducive to the complete elimination of the 
nuclear, chemical and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, to the prevention of outer space militarization, to 
the radical reduction of conventional weapons under a 
strict international control. 


The Romanian representative presented the proposals of 
Romania, of President Nicolae Ceausescu on the main 
disarmament questions in the UN debates, emphasizing, 
among others, the necessity that the world organization 
should finalize and adopt a global programme of nuc\ear 
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Romania’s representative presented his country’s pro- 
posals in favor of passing to a substantial reduction of 
conventional arms znd troops, emphasizing the necessity 
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of beginning—stiil this year—the negotiations for con- 
ventional disarmament in Europe, the continent where 
the greatest part of the arms are concentrated seriously 
threatening the world peace and security. The necessity 
was emphasized that all states should participate in the 
disarmament negotiations, they being vitally interested 
in eliminating the danger of destructing mankind. In the 
context, stress was laid on the imperative of growing the 
UN role and its involvement, by intensifying the activity 
of the organization’s mechanisms of negotiations, in 
finding solutions to the major issues of peace and disar- 
mament confronting contemporary mankind. 
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Chief of Chemical Troops Interviewed 
18010143 Moscow AGITATOR ARMII I FLOTA in 
Russian No 19, 26 Sep 88 pp 30-31 


[Interview with Col Gen V. K. Pikalov, Chief of Chem- 
ical Troops, under rubric “Interview at Our Request”: 
“Porton-Down and Shikhany”™] 


[Text] In May of this year, a Soviet delegation became 
acquainted with Great Britain’s center for chemical 
defense at Porton-Down near Salisbury. On a 29 June to 
4 July 1988 return visit, a delegation of Great Britain got 
acquainted with the Sovi-' military facility of Shikhany. 
The editorial offic received quite a few ions from 
readers concerning these events. Col Gen V. K. Pikalov, 
chief of chemical troops of the USSR Ministry of 
Defense, replies to some of them. 


[Question] What main questions were resolved in the 
course of work of the Soviet and British experts on 
chemical weapons at the Shikhany military faci'ity? 


Faas Dane Sane Se Ge we Sreean bane 
vention on banning chemical weapons has two aspects: a 
political one and a technical one. The main feature of a 
political resolution of the problem, undoubtedly, is the 
achievement of mutual trust. It is for this purpose that 
the gates of military installations and training grounds 
are being opened. The technical aspect is first and 
foremost monitoring the fulfillment of state obligations 
to observe the provisions of the convention. The system 
of international monitoring includes systematic verifica- 
tions by request. 


Verifications are implemented by means of periodic 
on-site inspections and continuous surveillance with the 
help of technical devices. They will be conducted at 
enterprises and installations that are announced offi- 


An inquiry will be conducted in the event that any state 
suspects that another party is violating the convention. 
Inspectors will be given the opportunity to visit the 
facility in question in no later than within 48 hours. This 
iS an inspection by request. 


[Question] What relations were established between our 
experi and the British experts during the joint work? 


[Pikalov] According to the comments of our experts who 
worked in Porton-Down, relations on the part of the 
representatives of ministries and departments of Great 
Britain were benevolent. The meeting had a business- 
like character. Considering that the organization of the 
visit to the Porton-Down chemical center, as well as the 
Shikhany military facility afterwards, was an act of 

ill on the part of the USSR and Great Britain, the 
Nineteen report: with demonstrations of equipment ard 
weapons models, whose main orientation was tied to 
problems of monitoring and destruction of chemical 


SOVIET UNION 14 


weapons, were presented to the British delegation during 
the display in Shikhany. The representatives of Great 
Britain asked more than 300 questions, to which exhaus- 
tive answers were given by employees of the Shikhany 
military facility and Soviet experts. 


[Question] Was any difference observed in cant ay 
tion of work of specialists in Pcrton-Down and i 
Shikhany? 


[Pikalov. The Soviet accepted the proposed 
ete tage ap ae pw ata Lage ge 
work in Porton-Down. The British delegation, however, 
began its work with a requirement concerning a program 
change, proposing to move up a helicopter flight over the 
Shikhany facility by a day earlier. The Soviet side agreed 
with this proposal. During the overflight of the facility 
area, the delegation of Great Britain selected 10 points 
for an additional visit, and this opportunity was granted. 
One half hour before the designated time of takeoff from 
the facility, the British experts literally demanded to be 
allowed the opportunity to get acquainted with yet 
another, an eleventh, area in the facility. And this 
request was satisfied. For comparison, it is necessary to 
note that the Soviet delegation visited only one area of 
its Cwn selection in Port-Down. 


eee ar ae 
tish delegation’s visit to the Shikhany facility? 


[Pikalov] On the whole, the visit of the delegation of 
Great Britain to the Shikhany military facility was of a 
tough nature, as if it were an on-site inspection by 
request, and not an act of goodwill on our part. . 


The biggest surprise for us was the lack of interest of the 
British experts in discussing problem-solving questions 
worked up by the convention on banning chemical 
weapons. All of the attention of the British delegation 
was absorbed by the collection of data of an informa- 
tional nature. A majority of the questions raised by the 
British were outside the limits of convention problems. 
An examination of the entire area of the military facility 
by the experts and the persistent and almost ultimatum- 
like demands to visit a facility in Saratovskaya Oblast 
that belongs to one of the industrial ministries, which 
was not planned for in the program, :lid not contribute to 
a resolution of the problems under <\iscussion. 


I repeat, the act of goodwill on the Soviet side in such a 
display of a military chemical facility to achieve a deeper 
mutual understanuing and an acceleration of the process 
of chemical disarmament was viewed by the delegation 
of Great Britain from the position of a strict inspection 
by request without the right of refusal. But simi‘ar 
inspections will be possible only after the convention on 
the ban against chemical weapons is signed and goes into 
effect. It is quite understandable that the tendentious 
approach of the British experts bewildered us and gave 
rise to some disappointment. 
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Shevardnadze on Third Special Session on 
Disarmament 


18120014 Moscow INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in 
English No 9, Sep 88 pp 3-14 


[Article by Eduard Shevardnadze, Soviet foreign minis- 
ter: “Towards a Safe World”; first paragraph is INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS introduction] 


[Text] The following article was contributed to INTER- 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS by Soviet Foreign Minisicr Edu- 

ard Shevardnadze, whom we asked to comment on the 

Third Special Session of the UN General Assembly on 

een ere nny ey ee oe 
R at it. 


As I write this, preparations for the destruction of the 
first batch of intermediate- and shorter-range missiles 
are drawing to a close at the Saryozek test site in 
Kazakhstan. The operation might take place even before 
these comments are published in which case readers will 
find nothing new in the report on the first-ever public 
elimination of a weapon. 


The news is such, however, that its novelty will not soon 
wear off. The theory of inftrrmation determines the 
extent of newness according to its impact on people’s 
behaviour. What we have in this case is an event of such 
dimensions that it is bound to have the strongest impact 
on all humanity, on how it acts in the context of 
developing revolutionary concepts of the possibility of 
being without and outside arms. 


I recall being struck by the heading of one of the 
numerous articles published in the wake of Mikhail 
Gorbachev's Statement of January 15, 1986. “A Fare- 
well to Arms?” said the heading, the author having put a 
question mark after what is the title of the well-known 
novel. 


“A farewell to arms?” that journalist queried, comment- 
ing on the proposal of the CPSU CC General Secretary 
for the phased elimination of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion by the year 2000. His article, like numerous other 
publications on the same subject, offered no answer. But 
the question was answered less than 30 months later. 
Yes, farewell to nuclear arms. While they will remain a 
necessary attribute of the world setting for a long time to 
come and while Soviet and American intermediate- and 
shorter-range missiles make up a mere four per cent of 
the entire nuclear arsenal, the first agreement on their 
elimination implies an actual and not just a prospective 
step towards deliverance from the most devastating 
means of warfare. 


It is only a beginning but a meaningful une, for by 

bearing out the logic of a centuries-long search for the 

road to a world without war and violence, it transfers the 

,-- ne_asaaias sie guzaspasaaataiass 
ities. 
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The chronology of nuclear disarmament that has begun, 
as Mikhail Gorbachev points out, calls for reflections on 
the rules of the new social intercourse that will sooner or 
later triumph on Earth. Thoughts about it are stimulated 
by events which coincide quite understandably with the 
beginning of a new, non-nuclear chronology. 


One of these events was the Soviet-US summit in Mos- 
cow. 


Then came the Third Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on Disarmament. 


And there was the preparation of the 19th All-Union 
Party Conference. 


By bringing the problem into sharper focus, the logical 
link-up of these events showed the historical connection 
between the processes of renewal going on in our country 
and the present state of international affairs. 


The mutual conditioning of these evenis, which fell on 
the spring and summer of 1988, is evident. We are in the 
presence of a law-governed trend and not a mere coin- 
cidence. 


The Moscow summit formally put into effect the Soviet- 
US Treaty on the Elimination of Their Intermediate- 
Range and Shorter-Range Missiles and considerably 
advanced the drafting of impor*="t agreements on a 
whole set of disarmament probici.. in whose solution 
the world community has a vital stake. 


It was not accudental, therefore, that its representatives 
at the Third Special Session of the General Assembly on 
Disarmament, after speaking highly of the Moscow sum- 
mit, concentrated on the new realities and disarmament 
tasks arising with the ratification of the INF Treaty. 


In the same context the CPSU CC report presented by 
Mikhail Gorbachev to the 19th party conference con- 
firmed the irreversibility of the perestroika process and 
contributed to the foreign policy strategy of the Soviet 
Union evolved by the 27th Party Congress. 


To advance in this direction, the only one that is possible 
today, we need to know and take into account the motive 
forces of and the factors and prerequisites for progress as 
well as their sources. 


New Thinking, Perestroika and the World 


It is new political thinking that is paving the way for 
disarmament. The awakening of scientific thought to the 
discrepancy between traditional views and present-day 
realities led to a system of fundamental philosophical, 
moral and political principles as we embarked on our 
perestroika. It was perestroika that provided new polit- 
ical thinking with incent*ves and a proving ground and 
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gave it ample access to the outside world. Born of the 
necessity for internal renewal, new thinking became a 
working instrument of perestroika im international 
affairs as well. 


At present the coming of new thinking into its own in our 
foreign policy is an objective, law-governed process. It 
was long ago that an ancient wiseman, speaking of 
reason, said that “it is terrible unless it serves man™. Yet 
not until the close of this century did a sound, worldwide 


et Me ee rn BB 
of political practice. This demand on politics is due to 
both negative and positive developments of today: grow- 
ing unprecedented dangers to the very existence of 
humankind and, on the other hand, the increasing role of 
the people and the general democratic factor in internal 
and world politics.” 


The above definition is a precise formula implying that 
by giving priority to universal values and subordinating 
social class guidelines to thm, global internationalisa- 
tion predetermines the main line of political practice. 


It is by no means easy to accept this formula, to over- 
come the inertia of the old lingering in us. We are 
advancing to new thinking after our consciousness and 
our very souls have learnt the grim lessons of the past. 
We call our perestroika a revolutionary phenomenon, 
that is, one breaking with the old. In foreign policy, new 
thinking also involves renunciation of all that is obsolete 
and a reappraisal of what was done for decades, which 
was considered right. 


A further basic characteristic of new political thinking is 
courageous and straightforward self-criticism which 
relieves us of the deadening burden of outdated dogmas. 
This courage is not reckless, for we owe it primarily to 
the thought inspiring it. The most graphic example of 
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this was furnished by Mikhail Gorbachev's report to the 
19th party conference, by its foreign policy section, 
which points to the dogmati: nm and subjectivism that 
marked our foreign policy, to our lagging behind funda- 
mental changes in the world, to the factors responsible 
for ou: involvement in the arms race.' 


Naturally, this courage necessitates an adequate 
response wherever it is striving to vindicate a new view 
on the worid. 


New political thinking views humanity and the world as 
a multicoloured and multifaced yet single whole indivis- 
ible primarily as to security. And security itself has 
numerous facets: military, political, economic, humani- 
tarian, cultural, ecological. 


Any state which accepts the idea that the world is an 
integral whole will come to realise sooner or later that it 
cannot uphold and guarantee its interests outside the 
context of global, universal objectives. 


For without attaining these objectives together with all 
other nations, no nation can safeguard its future against 
dangers threatening the whole worid. 


Indeed, a nation’s security will be fictitious, whatever the 
level of armaments, as long as nuclear weapons exist. 


Every state will be threatened witi) the degradation of its 
physical conditions until effective worldwide ecological 
cooperation ‘* organised. 


International security will be unstable and unreliable as 
long as countries are burdened with backbreaking debts 
undermining their economies and as long as there is no 
just economic order assuring every one of them a suffi- 
ciently high quality of life and an adequate level of 


prosperity corresponding to modern progress in science 
and technology. 


Not one of the problems facing nations and the whole 
world community can be solved, which means that 
universal security cannot be dependably safeguarded, as 
long as nations reject common humanist values and 
commen respect for human rights. 


The logical connection between these links today is such 
that should one of them fall out, the whole chain could 
fall apart. This should be kept in mind at ail times if 
age-long habits and traditions are not to result in a 
burden of narrowly conceived national interests danger- 
ous to humanity. 


The history of civilisation has nearly always been cha- 
racterised by efforts to overcome fanaticism, intolerance 
and worship of one’s own exclusiveness. There is no 
antagonism between the universal and the national, nor 
must there be any. As for unity of the world, it does not 
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imply uniformity. The world can be durable only if every 
people and every country is rocognised to be free to make 
its social and political choice. 


New political thinking proves its worth in struggle 
against the old. Fundamentalism in today’s wozid takes 
on many forms. Its most widespread form, which finds 
expression in quite a few attempts to impose one’s own 
standards and concepts of organisation of national, polit- 
ical and social life on other countries, is probably espe- 
cially dangerov’. 


In this case the coincidence of national and universal 
interests is particularly obvious. It is only together that 


one in the nuclear world—neither the great powers nor 
countries lacking nuclear capability—has full or even 
limited guarantees of security. 


We may presume with a fair degree of certainty that 
every sensible person on Earth is aware of ihe threat of 
death posed by nuclear weapons to humanity. 
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Inevitably, the question arises: Why is it that people 
whose high level of intelligence is beyond doubt have not 
yet come to the only reasonable decision leading to the 
eiimination of this weapon of universal suicide? 


The phenomenon has a record of its own. The nuclear 
weapon, which first appeared in only one country, sup- 
plied that co. mtry with the means to guarantee absolute 
security and e.\able it te win military superiority. And as 
this weapon could be used at the time, it was actually 
used against Japan. 


military strategic situation of the time, was a demonstra- 
tion meant for us of US superiority in high military 
technology, an attempt to chart the postwar course of 
world development according to the concepts of the then 
US President and under his direction. 


The demonstration almost succeeded but not quite. An 
act of atomic blackmail which sacrificed thousands of 
innocent lives to an utterly immoral idea, it had at least 
two global consequences that distorted the face and life 
of humanity for decades to come. 


First, without either striking fear into our hearts or 
causing panic among us, it gave rise to an aspiration to 
create the means of atomic self-defence, an adequate 
nuclear arsenal. In other words, the first i‘asts of US 
atom bombs blew up strategic stability and gave the first 
impetus to the nuclear arms race. 


Second, those blasts marked the beginning of the cnid 
war and preceded the infamous Fulton speech. 


The emergence of nuclear arms simulated a situation fit 
for any means of warfare. In 1945, the development of 
the atom bomb required the utmost concentration of 
scientific thought, the most advanced technology and 
immense material resources. At that time there was only 
one country that proved equal to coping with so formi- 
dable a project. However, it took only a few years for 
several countries to catch up with that nation. Not that 
other countries would have been unable to develop 
nuclear arsenals: they were simply wise enough to realise 
that nuclear weapons, if proliferated, would hasten the 
destruction of humanity. 


The 1963 Treaty Ranning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the 
Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water and the 
1968 Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons expressed the collective recognition of the need to 
get rid of nuclear arms. Article VI of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty explicitly bound the signatories to work for 
that. 
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Nevertheless, two decades later the stockpile of these 
weapons has grown tenfold, with possibly more countnes 
possessing them. 


At the same time, however, there was a growing aware- 


ness of the unacceptability of nuclear weapons as an 
instrument of politics, let alone a means of warfare. 


April 1985, which marked the emergence of perestroika 
predetermined the start of nuclear disarmament, the 
road to which had reemed to be hopelessly blocked, for a 


few months later the Sovict-US summit at Geneva 
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The Doctrine of “Nuclear Unrestraint™ 


All that the most vehement condemnation of nuclear 
weapons does 1s to surround them with an atmosphere of 
emotiona! tension. Yet emotions cannot end the exist- 
ence of something for which there is a real need. 


Nuclear weapons are neither a toy nor a hobby. Coun- 
tnes spend enormous sums to obtain them and preserve 
owners. 


It follows that since nuclear weapons exis! cven though 
the absolute majority of people take a markedly negative 
view of them, they perform a necessary function or such 
a function is wrongly ascribed to them. 


mnous thas fis is clebing 6 ancieer setametien ane yet gees 


Could this be why nuclear weapons seem a deterrent? 
Indeed, those who advocate the preservation of nuclear 
weapons claim that these have been instrumental in 
preventing a third world war for over forty years now. 








It is time to revise concepts born of the cold war years’ 
atmosphere of fear, distrust and hostility. 


—e 
- Age”. 


The time has come tc admit the only real function of 
nuclear weapons is to endanger the survival of humanity. 


> political capital by extolling ag Too many 


effects of its use. 
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The integrity of the world connotes integrity of its 
security. This position ts at the root of the idea of sxtting 
up a comprehensive system of international peace and 
security relying on the UN and respecting every provi- 
sion of the UN Charter. 


The Soviet leadership's concepts of how the system 
could function ere set out in Mikhail Gorbachev's article 
“Reality and Guarantees of a Safe World”. 


I wish to stress that we are not formulating a rigid 
framework but merely stating our views on possible 
forms of organising international relations and on ways 
and means of safeguarding the security of nations in the 
context of disarmament and the transition to a nuclear- 
free worid. 


There is no need to invent any code of international 
conduct, for it exists already. It is the UN Charter. 


There also exist basic institutions and mechanisms 
established in conf rmity with the Charter to maintain 
peace and international security. 


The balance of fear brought about thanks ‘o nuclear 
arms—or so we are told—.nust give way to a balance of 
confidence. More than four decades on, the following 
passage from the UN Charter, which says nations can 
“practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours” and unite their strength “to 
maintain international peace and security”, has not lost 
but gained in creative force: it has become classical. 


Today's world is more and more like a gigantic megalop- 
olis. It is increasingly difficult to run its economy, make 
the everyday life of its population easier and harmonise 
the interests of its diverse sections. However, we know 
by experience that even the biggest cities can cope with 
their problems. 


Analogies are fraught with distortion but in this case 
comparison may not be out of place. Yes, every big city 
has to wrestle with crime and sharp contradictions but 
then nobody tries to solve the problem of personal 
security by turning his home into a fortress or his car into 
a tank. 


Townspeople rely on the municipal authorities in charge 
of law and order. 


It is with good reason that the UN Charter expects 
nations to build their collective life on wise principles 
and to respect the rules and standards of social inter- 
course worked out in common and acceptable to all. 


We must remember that numerous things in today's 
world are at the international level. Take 
traffic, for instance. It may be right-side or left-side but 
the rules and signs ensuring safety are common and 
universal as far as the main points are concerned. 
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By the same token, progress towards a safe world can and 
must follow common international rules. We have a code 
of such rules, the UN Charter, as I have noted. The 
process of real disarmament which has begun provides 
real prerequisites for the statutory principles of peace 
and security to be respected by all and everywhere, 
more to be regulated according to international law. 


We often fail to realise how very stvong tis trend is. A 
multitude of conventions, pacts, agreements, interna- 
tional standards channel a multitude of wills in a com- 
mon direction. 


The Soviet Union and United States cannot, say, launch 
a ballistic missile for practice ie Ge aie a 
territory any longer without notifying the other side 
beforehand. 


Shaping up in point of fact is a system of international 
legal “deterrence” with regard to the military activity of 
countries, and a set of ilding measures 
activities is taking root and growing in scope. 


Never before has there been anything like the present 
system of “fire prevention” in the sphere of security. It is 
no /onger a political declaration but a new physical 
reality. The level attained by technology maxes it possi- 
ble to gain a sufficiently accurate and clear idea of the 


regional conflicts, watch developments in various 
regions and sound the alarm where the situation deteri- 
Orated and tension mounted. 


The Soviet Union submitted the idea of such an agency 
to the Third Special Session of the UN Genera! Assem- 
bly on Disarmament and considered that by establishing 
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the agency we could simplify control and make it more 
effective while at the same time reducing costs. As for the 
agency's mandate, it would reflect the world commun- 
ity’s consensus on the objects, scale and depth of control. 


We feel that the revolutionary changes coming about in 
our notions of openness in the military field still surpass 
our ability to fully appreciate them. It would have been 
hard to imagine such a thing even, say, five years ago: 
indeed, nowadays states exchange information on their 
armed forces, and the information is subject to verific.- 
tion. On-site inspection covers the most sensitive facili- 
ties; a mew Category being introduced is inspection on 
suspicion at short notice and without the right to refuse 
such inspection; permanent observation and control 
posts are being set up at arms production fivcilities. 
Control and verification measures under the INF Treaty, 
for one, will involve 1,200 people, and 400 mutual 
inspections are to be conducted. these thir- 
teen years inspectors’ teams will stay at Soviet and 
American missile plants. 


The word “incredible” dies on one’s lips at the sight of 
Soviet and American inspectors’ teams arriving at facil- 
ities marked for inspection. The current process of 
taking “nuclear kitchens” off the security list might well 
be given the same title as the popular Soviet TV pro- 
gramme “Obvious If Incredible”, except that it is soon to 
become an everyday occurrence and a largely routine 
matter. 


New rules and standards are being introduced into 
humanity's work schedule. We must memorise and get 
used to them. 


What is needed primarily is to revise in common mili- 
tary doctrines and strategies of nations. 


We propose starting what may be called discussions on 
fundamental philosophical problems of security which 
should lead both to a better understanding of one 
another's intentions and to actual changes in the struc- 
tures and distribution of armed forces. 


We also propose putting at the centre of the discussions 
the new military strategic categories of sufficiency and 
non-offensive defence. 


Entirely new realities have emerged behind the confron- 
tational facade of Eas:-West relations that came into 
being in the 1950s. We have come a long way by setting 
up a neiwork of stabilisers that greatly reduce the likeli- 
hood of unexpected upheavals. 


The Soviet-US Treaty on the Elimination of Their Inter- 
mediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles is not merely 
a commitment to destroy a definite number of missiles. 
It is a new type of institution unprecedented in interna- 
tional relations. It establishes for thirteen years, or up to 
the end of this millennium, a definite regime in Soviet- 
US relations, thereby transforming their quality. 
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see as a real means of containment, a real guarantee of 
our own and universal security, a real barrier to war. 


—The phased elimination of nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000, 


—Discontinuance on a reciprocal basis of the presence 
of foreign troops and bases on the territories of other 
countries. 


The proposals submitted to the disarmament forum 
could, in our opinion, become the components of a new 
of the physical elimination of nuciear weapons. 


This platform is being designed and built by the efforts 
of many countries. It was by no means as a tribute to 
rhetoric or a gesture intended to impress the audience 
that the UN Secretary General and representatives cf a 
number of countries were invited to attend one of the 


; all speakers at the Third Special Session of 
the UN Assembly welcomed this long-awaited 
development even though they warned that the disarma- 





disarmament, in particular the one expressed by 


The INF Treaty is an instance of such concord. 


it are numerous other accords 
signed before long. 
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everything hinges on whether the 
participating states can bring themselves to show realism 
and lay down what can now be acceptable to ali countries 
without exception. On the sue of mandate, the Soviet 


Mikhail Gorbachev, speaking in Viadivostok in July 
1986, pointed to a wider area of security interests—Asia 
at achieving greater stability in that vast region. 
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it to prevail everywhere. But we have no doubt that it 
The road to a new humanism taken by mankind leads to 
a nuciear-free, non-violent world, a world of cooperation 
and concord. 


Not all people attain matunty at one and the same time. 
This also holds true of new thinking. It will take time for 
will prevail no matter what 


views, habits and concepts and becoming wiser, more 
tolerant and more merciful. 
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that from such-and-such a day on they will for such and- 
such a pernod of ume be a potential target for a retalia- 


tory nuciear strike. 

It 1s from thes angie that we are also 

routes as well as the formation of a UN naval force. 

In analysing world development trends and porting out 
the substantial progress made in international relations 
tne 


for confidence in the naval sphere and for 
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leadership. So the task could now be formulated as 
follows: to work with the present admintstration nghi to 
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Bessmertaykh on ‘Progress’ in Arm: Talks 
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As for the ABM treaty, we had an interesting discussion 
on the Krasnoyarsk radzr station. Mikhail Gorbachev's 
latest initiative undoubtedly opened up a new possibility 
for removing this irritant from the agenda of our nego- 
ade 


We must give the Americans their due—they did not 
reject the Soviet proposal out of hand. 


But there wer: 
the press. 


juite a number of outright rejections in 


In the press, yes. But we talked directly to those who 
make policy and felt that there really is an interest. 


Frankly speaking, there is no unanimity in the adminis- 
tration on this matter. Some cling to the old positions, 
which in the past perhap* did give Washington certain 
propag’ nda points, but there are also others who favor 
removing this question. And Mikhail Gorbachev's ini- 
tiative offers such an ity. That is why the 
Secretary of State George Shultz and a number of experts 
believe, as the American side puts it, that a direction has 
been set and that it could offer a way out. 


We believe that a way out has already been found. We 
have invited the Americans to take pa: in international 
center for the peaceful use of outer space which would be 
set up on the basis of the Krasnoyarsk station, and we 
hope that they will take part in the project. But its setting 
up does not depend on American participation or non- 
participation. The center must be founded. We are 
inviting scientists from different countries. But of course 
it would be desirable for both world space powers to take 
part in its work. 


But why has the Krasnoyarsk station been such an 
irritant? After all, a group of American Congressmen and 
experts visited it more than a year ago and their visit 
showed clearly that the station could not operate in the 
military range... 


The American press and certain representatives of the 
administration deliberately kept harping on this irritant 
in order to hold back negotiations when they felt they 
were advancing too fast. Or possibly because they 
wanted to ensure certain departures from the ABM 
treaty, which would be inevitatle were the United States 
to develop and deploy militar) space systems. | think 
they needed Krasnoyarsk as a pretext either for violating 
the ABM treaty, or for pulling out of it, or for replacing 
it with something else. 


But we so prize that treaty as a document of exceptional 
importance for future strategic stability that we are 
prepared to remove the cause of American concern, even 
if it isn’t quite sincere. Because whether that concern is 
sincere or not is known only to those who express it, 


while the ordinary reader or viewer might believe that it 
is indeed very serious. So for the sake of those who do 
not know the truth of the matter we have decided to 
eliminate this “pretext”. 


Chemical weapons. We put forward a number of inter- 
esting suggestions. And there seems to be quite a prom- 
ising prospect for the conclusion of a convention on the 
total and general prohibition of chemical weapons. 


We also discussed conventional armaments, the entire 
complex of problems connected with the Vienna talks on 
the CSCE and European security. We did not manage to 
come to a final agreement on the subject of the future 
talks on reducing conventional armaments and troops 
from the Atlantic to the Urals, but the chances of 
reaching such an agreement are better than before. 


ican ally, and the United States is one of the guarantors 
of the Geneva accords. The discussion was very frank, 
firm and uncquivocal. I think the U.S. and Pakistan will 
realize that patience has its limits. 


Bilateral relations were considered chiefly in a working 
group. There, too, prospects are promising, with oppor- 
tunities opering up for new agreements. We appreciate 
these opportunities. But what makes us wary is that some 
problems remain unresolved. For instance, our 
embassy’s status in Washington, our representation in 

New York, and especially working conditions for Soviet 
journalists. The U.S. discriminatory stance is cause for 


serious concern. 


Thank you for backing us. My next question is, what do 
you think of President Reagan’s U.N. speech, 
the last political speech of the present U.S. President? 


I thought it a normal speech, the kind that should be 
made from that rostrum. 


What I found interesting for myself, as a person who 
works on Soviet-American relations, was—and I think 
we should appreciate this—his assessment of the role of 
Soviet-American relations in international stability and 
in ensuring a normal course of world affairs in the future. 


In some ways the speech reminded me of that made by 
President Nixon in the U.N. in the 1970s, when he also 
spoke of Soviet-American relations. 


I think it worth noting that the President, perhaps for the 
first time during his years in office, or even the first time 
ribo yl ern erm” gam gee pn” 
United nations. That echoes the views of the Soviet 
leadership. 
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The speech was not without the usual stereotypes. One 
could hear the familiar cliches with regard to Cuba and 
Nicaragua. They did little to enhance his speech. But 
perhaps they were designed for a different audience, 
because I don’t think those present at the General 
Assembly meeting received them with enthusiasm. 

expect from the current 
? Especially since the special 
summer session on disarmament did not end in the way 
many had expected... 


I think the present session of the General Assembly will 
promote detente—excuse my using a word which some 
people consider outmoded—and confidence that the 
U.S. really is coming to play the role not merely of a 
forum used for purposes both noble and otherwise by 
representatives of different countries, but as an organi- 
zation actively promoting positive processes in the 


It seems to me than by ‘is actions and discussions the 
session will crystallize the real need for a world security 
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system—military, economic, ecological and humanitar- 
ian. To use a popular word, one can now feel a consensus 
on this. 


The most important thing that the 43rd sess‘on of the 
General Assembly can produce is a wider field »f mutual 
understanding between different countries. We cannot 
live as we lived in the past. One can’t think exclusively of 
purely national egoistical interests, overlooking truly 
universal problems. 

I don’t know whether this is realized by the representa- 
tives of many countries, but signs of the new way of 
thinking initiated by the Soviet Union are evident. 

So I am optimistic. I see positive prospects for the 
session. Bilateral interests ar: becoming more closely 
intertwined with multilateral interests, and bilateral 
diplomacy with multilateral diplomacy and they are 
having an increasingly harmonious influence on the 
general direction of world politics. 

07310 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Genscher Discusses Disarmament, NATO Agenda 
LD0611140088 Hamburg DPA in German 
1232 GMT 6 Nov 88 


[Text] Bonn (DPA)}—Federal Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich is pressing for a Western conven- 


in Brussels this issue must be “at the top of the agenda,” 
Genscher said in an interview with NORDWEST-ZEI- 
TUNG (Monday's edition). 


The west wants to achieve cquilibrium at a significantly 


disarmament steps from 
the Soviet Union than from the West, and also [words 
indistinct}. 
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control. With Gorbachev's policy there “at last” is a 
chance for a European order of peace which the West has 
been proposing time and again since the end of the 
sixties. 








